"EST-ELLE BRUNE? EST-ELLE BLONDE?"

How far history bears out this instinctive senti-
ment we shall have occasion to inquire, but we
may remark in passing that one of the most illustri-
ous of beautiful blondes was Lucrezia Borgia. There
is extant a dazzling description of her as she drew all
eyes on one of her glittering progresses through
Italy; and record is made of her stopping at
Imola that she might wash her hair, that golden
hair which she wore sometimes in a coif of golden
net sown with jewels and tied with a black ribbon,
while at other times she rode on horseback with it
streaming loose across her glorious shoulders.

A propos this, our two Venetians above-mentioned
tell us that in the sixteenth century the roofs of
houses in Venice were crowned with little wooden
erections, shaped Belvidere fashion, where the
Venetian ladies used to sit the day long with their
beautiful tresses spread out in the sun. They
more than hint, however, that the glitter of these
tresses might be described, in Swinburne's phrase,
as " not golden, but gilded " ; and this, indeed,
will be a fitting place to quote one of those quaint
Venetian recipes for the guidance of the feminine
alchemist:

"Take an ounce and a half of lupins, one of
myrrh, half an ounce of larkspur, half an ounce
of dry lees of white wine; steep the whole in
water which you have made to boil with red-hot
cinders of the vine. Leave it to steep all night,
and, the following morning, bathe your hair in it.
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